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considerations at every turn; but the general positions are, on the whole, 
very familiar to students of apologetics. In short, the two volumes are 
valuable chieiiy as an apologetic for that concept of God which was 
developed by the Christian thinkers who employed the categories and 
the method of Greek metaphysics. And if the metaphysical presupposi- 
tions be granted, it is a most effective presentation. What many readers 
will miss is an apprehension of the problems presented by the empirical 
point of view embodied in modem psychology and history. 

Gerald Birney Smith 
University op Chicago 



THE SOCIAL IDEALS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT- 

This is a book on theory, not history. The author is attempting 
to point out what the people thought on social matters in a given period, 
regardless of the practice of the time or of the historical basis of their 
theories. Following the chronology of the modem school, he classifies 
the materials of the Old Testament in four large sections; viz., "The Age 
of the Patriarchs"; "Moses to Samuel"; "The Monarchy"; and "The 
ExiUc and Post-ExiUc Epoch." All the New Testament materials are 
used without discrimination in the two chapters composing the last one- 
third of the book, the one on the "Christian Ideal" and the other on 
the "Social Institutions of Early Christianity." His warrant for so 
doing is that this book takes as its unit the doctrine of an epoch, not of 
individual teachers. Again the writer is interested, not in origins, but 
in use. 

Two important assumptions underlie the entire development of the 
thesis: (i) in the Bible, sociology waits upon theology, and (2) the theory 
of society is naturally a branch of ethics. The author's ethical creed is 
evolutionary, idealistic, and Christian. One is therefore impressed that 
the book as a whole is a fairly good biblical theology, for, as the author 
holds, his sociology constantly merges into theology. This is the more 
clearly brought out when it is noted that in the compilation of the present 
book from the original thesis, three important social topics — "Work," 
Womanhood," and "Wealth" — have been omitted, and that "yet with- 
out them the book has perhaps a true unity." With the omission of 
such important materials, one scarcely hopes to find unity from the 
social point of view. 

' Tke Bible Doctrine of Society in Its Historical Evolution. Charles Ryder Smith. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, xviii+400 pages. 18s. 
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In his treatment of " The Age of the Patriarchs, " the purpose of the 
writer presents itself most boldly. He believes that the JE sources 
presenting these materials are essentially premonarchic rather than 
post-Davidic, even though they may have been worked over at the later 
date. The question of interest then is, not what was the actual political 
and social position of the patriarchs, but rather what was the survival 
value of the institutions of this epoch for the time of Samuel or there- 
abouts; the sources reflect what we have reason today to believe to be 
a very unreal history, but it was this very idyllic life of the patriarch 
that stood as the ideal of social life for the later age. The ideahzed 
patriarchs are in this period the ideal individuals and the ideal society 
for the Hebrew nation. Peace by isolation, independence, absence of 
law, and prosperity are the elements of this society. Home, wealth, and 
leisure are basal. Ideal relations to the members of the social group 
are secondary to ideal relations to God. To be sure, in the background 
of this well-nigh perfect society and in sharp contrast with it are the 
unideal city with its sin, kings, and war, sordid commerce with its 
cunning competition, and the institution of taskwork. 

Against this older background of perfect men we have in the next 
two epochs the imperfect people, Israel, and the social process is one 
gradual adaptation of this earlier peace ideal to the practical needs of a 
more normal and a growingly complex society. Thus the premonarc hical 
age is a " democracy of famiUes, " a nation, yet a nation with the emphasis 
still on the family as the unit. Law — as of inheritances — comes in, and 
the aUen can no longer be ignored, for here is presented the clash of 
ideals in clear form. 

The problem of such a society as Israel evolved into with the period 
of the monarchy is "to assign to every social unit its rights and duties 
in respect to every other"; in other words, to discover and frame 
principles of mutual rights and obKgations. Of this task most ancient 
civilizations despaired, but not so the Hebrew prophets whom the clash 
of the old culture with city problems brought to the fore. 

Their solution of the inequalities of the day was based on two prin- 
ciples: (i) righteousness, containing four elements: (a) justice, in law 
and in government, ib) truth, (c) mercy, and {d) peace, cuhninatmg 
in a league of nations for the purpose of cultivating a mind for peace; 
and (2) accommodation, which principle gets its substance from the 
fact that history is a process, not of mere change, but of organic growth. 
The most important applications of this principle by the prophets were 
to the problems of (a) the responsibiUty of privilege; {b) wealth; 
(c) war as a means to righteousness; and {d) the temporary predomi- 
nance of other nations over Israel. 
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In the final period, monarchy fails; the theocracy is restored; the 
Jews accept dependence on one condition — they must be allowed to 
follow their own reUgion; this becomes the basis of nationality, and by 
a process of elimination of the undesirables, it makes the Jewish state 
a smaller, but a more compact social unit than ever before. In this 
period arises a new doctrine— the worth of man as man — and a new 
problem, the problem of the free individual. These take various forms 
and in one way or another are the theme of most of the literature pro- 
duced in this epoch. The four fold righteousness of the former period 
is supplemented by a new element, that of humility, and righteousness 
itself becomes the character rather than the will of God. Thus were 
the experiences of a suffering people enriched and mellowed; 

The evolution of religion was complete with Jesus, in whom the 
perfect relation of man to God was realized. Social evolution, however, 
proceeds much more slowly, and is yfet far from completed realization. 
It will finally come about by the universal practice of that distinctively 
Christian social quality so perfectly exemplified by Jesus himself, the 
characteristic commonly termed love, but which this author prefers to 
call meekness. 

The writer has amassed an immense amount of material under a 
very large number of subdivisions. In most cases he has illustrated 
his theses by the citation of a number of Scripture references. When 
we keep in mind the rather limited approach he has set for himself in 
preparing the book and when we allow for the strange and somewhat 
venturesome vocabulary used in a number of places, we must credit 
the author with a seriousness of purposes and with a certain construct- 
ive result, more in the realm of biblical theology, as it seems to the 
reviewer, than in that of the social sciences. 

D. E. Thomas 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

A MASTER PREACHER ON PREACHING' 

Dr. Cadman's study of the work of preaching begins with a chapter 
on "The Scriptural Basis for Preaching," which is not an examination 
of the warrants for preaching as they are found in the Bible, but is an 
enlightening study of the homiletic values of various sections of Scripture. 
Especially valuable are the studies of the Prophets and Jesus. The 
second chapter, "Prophets and Preachers of the Christian Church," is 
far removed from an outline sketch of the history of preaching, although 
based on careful study in this field. Dr. Cadman presents the personaUty 

^Ambassadors of God. S. Parkes Cadman. New York: Macmillan, 1921. 
353 pages. $2.50. 



